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Dogs,  although  our  pets  and  friends,  also  may 
perform  many  practical  functions  for  us.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  some  dogs  faithfully  guard  homes  and 
property,  while  others  herd  cattle  and  sheep. 

But  one  of  the  most  fascinating  examples  of  the 
human-canine  relationship  is  that  of  the  dog 
guide  and  its  blind  master. 

Whenever  we  observe  a  dog  carefully  leading 
a  blind  person  through  the  crush  of  a  rush-hour 
crowd,  we  must  marvel  at  the  animal’s  display 
of  training  and  discipline.  Together,  the  team 
can  move  through  numerous  situations  not 
ordinarily  accomplished  by  either.  This  team¬ 
work  gives  the  blind  person  a  much  greater 
opportunity  for  personal  independence  as 
he  logically  gives  commands  to  which  the 


dog  responds. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  5,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  dog 
guides.  The  use  of  dog  guides  is  more  common 
in  English-speaking  nations  such  as  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Australia.  Dog  guides  are  used  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  far  less  frequently  and  are  usually  bred 
and  trained  in  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  fact  that  dogs  have  been  serving 
mankind  since  prehistoric  times,  their  use  as 
guide  or  leader  dogs  began  in  the  early  1920’s. 
Following  World  War  I,  the  German  government 
began  a  program  in  which  dogs  were  used  to 
guide  blind  war  veterans.  While  this  program 
was  never  really  successful,  it  caused  interest 
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in  the  concept  of  using  dog  guides.  Dorothy  Har¬ 
rison  Eustis,  an  American  breeder  of  German 
shepherds,  learned  of  the  program  while  living 
in  Switzerland.  With  the  help  of  Morris  Franks, 
a  19-year-old  blind  person  from  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  she  trained  her  first  dog  guide.  Their 
combined  efforts  were  successful,  and  in  1929 
they  founded  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  to  provide 
dogs  for  blind  Americans. 

Today,  there  are  several  organizations  in  the 
United  States  training  dogs  for  the  blind.  Some 
of  these  groups  are  listed  in  the  back  of  this  ac¬ 
tivity  guide.  These  organizations  train  and  place 
a  total  of  about  1,000  dogs  per  year.  The 
average  dog  guide  is  about  18  months  old  when 
it  is  placed  with  its  blind  master.  Together  they 


receive  four  weeks  of  orientation  and  training. 
The  total  cost  of  raising  and  training  a  dog  and 
its  master-to-be  ranges  from  $3,000  to  as 
much  as  $8,000  per  dog.  However,  the  training 
is  provided  without  charge  to  the  recipient  at 
most  of  the  schools. 

Usually  dog  guides  are  selected  from  well 
known  lines  of  purebred  German  shepherds, 
golden  retrievers,  Labrador  retrievers,  Dober¬ 
man  pinschers  and  boxers,  but  mixed  breeds 
can  be  used.  The  method  of  selecting  dogs  as 
candidates  for  dog  guides  varies  with  the  pro¬ 
viding  organization.  Some  organizations  have 
very  extensive  breeding  programs  which  serve 
as  their  sole  supply  of  puppies.  Others  rely  on  a 
selected  pool  of  breeders  as  a  source  for  puppies. 
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How  The  Team  Works 

Dog  guides  are  trained  to  act  only  on  their 
master’s  command.  For  example,  dog  guides 
cannot  “read”  traffic  signals.  Rather,  the 
master  waits  for  audio  signals  such  as  the  stop 
of  traffic  or  the  movement  of  other  pedestrians, 
and  then  gives  the  command  to  proceed.  The 
trained  dog  will  do  so  only  if  the  street  is  free  of 
moving  vehicles.  However,  the  master  must 
know  where  he  is  going  or  be  able  to  ask  direc¬ 
tions.  He  must  direct  his  dog  correctly  so  that 
they  work  smoothly  as  a  team.  He  may  give 
directions  by  hand  movements  as  well  as  voice. 
For  instance,  “forward”  may  be  indicated  by  a 
wave  forward  with  the  hand  as  well  as  by  the 
word  command. 

Dog  guides  are  not  always  the  answer  for 
every  blind  person.  The  individual  must  have 
very  little  or  no  usable  vision  to  fully  use  the 
dog’s  guidance.  Not  all  blind  people  can,  or 
want  to  have  to  take  care  of  an  animal.  Some 
find  use  of  a  cane  or  other  methods  preferable. 

Caution 

Never  give  special  attention  to  a  dog  guide 
without  permission  of  the  owner.  Usually  this 
means  that  if  the  dog  is  in  harness,  you  should 
not  pet,  feed  or  talk  to  the  dog  or  call  his  name. 
The  dog  is  “on  duty”  at  such  times,  and  disrupt¬ 
ing  his  concentration  may  make  him  unreliable 
and  spoil  him  for  his  work. 


A  Leader  Dog  makes  the  going  a  lot  easier  and  safer. 


A  4-H  Puppy  Raising  Story 

(reprinted,  in  part,  from  PILOT  DOGS  Inc.  Newsletter) 


T.J.  (as  a  puppy)  Susan  Morahan 

Susan  Morahan,  15,  is  raising  her  fifth  prospective  Pilot  Dog, 
a  black  Labrador  Retriever.  The  dog  moved  into  the  family’s 
home  in  November  1977. 

Susan  was  the  first  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  resident  to  receive  a 
pilot  puppy  in  April  of  1974,  working  through  Pilot  Dogs,  Inc. 
in  Columbus  and  the  local  Elyria  Evening  Lions  Club.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  dog,  Tami,  developed  a  hip  problem  which  made 
the  animal  ineligible  for  further  training.  Tami  still  lives  with  the 
Morahans  as  a  family  pet. 

Mrs.  Donald  Morahan,  Susan’s  mother,  said  except  for  when 
Susan  is  in  school  the  dog  is  her  full  responsibility. 

“I  think  the  program  has  helped  Susan  mature.  She  has  raised 
steers,  but  this  is  different — a  dog  is  in  the  house  and  becomes 
part  of  the  family.” 

“We  still  look  forward  to  seeing  our  dogs  lead  a  blind  person. 
This  is  the  reward  for  raising  the  dog,”  Mrs.  Morahan  said. 

“Sure  you  miss  the  dog  when  the  time  comes  for  it  to  go  back 
to  the  kennel  for  training,  but  sometimes  in  order  to  love  you 
have  to  let  go.  Raising  guide  dogs  provides  a  direct  service  to  a 
human  being.  So  many  hundreds  of  people  want  the  dogs,  and 
the  great  bottle-neck  now  is  finding  good  homes.  It  gives  you  a 
real  sense  of  worth.  Everyone  is  so  interested  when  they  find  out 
it’s  a  guide  puppy.  It’s  really  heartwarming.”  This  sums  up  the 
feelings  of  this  4-H  family. 


A  TEAM  IN  ACTION 

Pilot  Dog,  T.J.,  with  master  Dan  Mock 
from  Toledo,  Ohio 
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Training  Dog  Guides 

Potential  dog  guides  must  undergo  several 
months  of  intensive  training.  Prior  to  accept¬ 
ance,  they  must  be  a  little  over  a  year  in  age 
and  have  met  the  criteria  for  intelligence, 
temperament,  confirmation  and  health.  Dogs 
are  evaluated  on  these  standards  throughout 
their  training. 

Their  first  lessons  are  in  basic  obedience- 
learning  to  respond  to  the  commands  “come,” 
“sit”  and  “down.”  Next,  they  work  in  harness 
and  are  taught  the  commands  “forward,”  “left” 
and  “right.”  After  mastering  these  commands, 
dog  and  trainer  are  ready  to  test  them  in  “the 
real  world”  of  traffic,  crowds,  sidewalks,  stair¬ 
ways,  curbs  and  stop-and-go  lights.  Here 
they  learn  to  stop  at  curbs,  judge  the  flow  of 
traffic  and  safely  avoid  obstacles.  Then  the  dog 
is  ready  to  be  matched  with  a  blind  master  and 
continue  training  of  about  four  weeks  in  order 
to  become  a  team,  each  knowing  the  other’s  in¬ 
dividual  habits. 

At  first  the  team  works  in  usual  situations— 
crossing  streets,  walking  in  crowds  and  moving 
through  stores.  Toward  the  end  of  the  four- 
week  training,  the  team  will  work  on  specifics 
such  as  how  to  successfully  negotiate  a  subway 
if  the  new  master  lives  in  a  city. 


Instructor  works  dog  onto  train  and  up  stairs. 


Two  instructors,  one  working  dog  with  blindfold,  maneuver 
around  barriers  including  “overhead”  problem. 
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Richard  and  Sam:  time  of  parting 

(reprinted  from  The  Davison  Index,  Davison,  Michigan)  J.  C J 


Eleven-year-old  fifth 
grader  Richard  Fuller  and 
Sam  have  been  inseparable 
companions  for  a  year. 

Next  Sunday  they’ll  say 
their  good-bys  when 
Richard  returns  Sam,  a 
golden  retriever,  to  the 
Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
School  at  Rochester, 
Michigan. 

Richard  is  a  member  of 
the  4:H  Lapeer  County  Pup¬ 
py  Raisers  made  up  of  seven 
families  who  have  taken  a 
puppy  to  raise  for  the 
Leader  Dog  program,  and 
now  Sam  at  the  age  of  one  is 
ready  to  be  trained  as  a 
leader  dog. 

Sure,  and  it’s  a  hard  thing 
to  part  with  a  buddy  like 
Sam,  but  Richard,  even 
though  his  voice  drops  a  bit 
talking  about  it  and  he  has 
to  firm  his  chin,  recognizes 
and  accepts  the  situation. 

Young  Richard  is  more 
aware  of  the  dark  world  of 
the  blind  than  most  adults. 

At  one  point  during  the 
past  year  while  he  was  rais¬ 
ing  Sam  from  puppyhood,  a 
blind  woman  sat  the  4-H 
Lapeer  County  Puppy 
Raisers  down  to  a  dinner. 
They  wore  blindfolds  to 
learn  firsthand  that  even 


eating  for  a  blind  person  is  a 
major  task.  It  taught 
Richard,  too,  of  how  much 
Sam  could  help  a  blind  per¬ 
son.  That  eases  the  burden 
of  saying  good-by  to  Sam. 

Richard  received  Sam 
from  the  Rochester  Leader 
Dog  for  the  Blind  School 
when  Sam  was  five  weeks 
old. 

Puppies  such  as  Sam 
come  from  the  school’s  own 
breeding  stock  and  from 
some  private  breeders.  They 
are  placed  in  homes  such  as 
Richard’s  to  be  raised  until 
they’re  one  year  of  age  and 
old  enough  to  start  training 
as  leader  dogs. 

The  objective  of  a  puppy 
raiser  for  the  Leader  Dog 
School  for  the  Blind  is  to 
prepare  the  puppy  for  his 
future  training  as  a  leader 
dog. 

In  the  main  it’s 
housebreaking  them — Sam 
accomplished  that  in  two 
days — and  getting  them  into 
different  noise  situations 
such  as  at  airports  and 
crowded,  busy  places  so  he 
becomes  use  to  people. 

“We  even  took  Sam  on 
the  Huckleberry  Railroad,” 
said  Mrs.  Jan  Fuller, 
Richard’s  mother.  “We 


took  him  to  church  and  he 
has  gone  to  school  several 
times.  He  was  a  visitor  at 
Homer  Hill  Men’s  and 
Ladies’  Wear  and  Wickes 
Big  Acre  in  Davison.  The 
idea  is  to  take  them 
anyplace  a  blind  person 
might  have  their  dog  take 
them  to.” 

When  they’re  at  public 
places  both  Sam  and 
Richard  were  easily  iden¬ 
tifiable.  Richard  wore  a 
Western  hat  with  a  leader 
dog  emblem  and  Sam  wore 
a  cloth  saddle  with  a  similar 
emblem.  Most  business 
places  allow  such  pups  en¬ 
try.  Of  course,  they’re 
always  on  a  leash. 

"They  must  have  constant 
human  companionship,’’ 
said  Mrs.  Fuller.  “It's  im¬ 
portant  they  be  with  people 
24  hours  a  day.  They  sleep 
by  your  bed,  sit  by  your  din¬ 
ing  table  and  even  watch  TV 
with  you,”  she  laughed. 

“Sam  became  one  of  our 
family  but  he’s  not  a  pet. 
Our  friends  and  neighbors 
have  taken  him  home  on 
overnight  visits  to  strange 
homes  and  people  so  he  will 
be  used  to  being  away  from 
us.  When  we  take  him  back 
to  Rochester  we  don’t  want 


parting  to  be  a  tfaurnatic 
thing  for  him.  Some  dogs 
arrive  at  the  Rochester 
school  and  pine  away  for 
their  former  masters.  They 
fail  the  course  so  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  they  do  not  feel  the 
closeness  as  we  do.” 

That  doesn’t  mean  that 
Sam  didn’t  receive  his  share 
of  love  from  the  Fullers. 
When  he  didn’t  think  he 
had  enough  attention,  he’d 
demand  it  with  a  low  bark 
or  a  raised  paw. 

Sam  was  trained  for 
courtesy,  but  he  already  had 
that. 

‘We  called  him  our 
gentleman,”  said  Mrs. 
Fuller. 


When  he  wasn’t  working 
and  learning  the  rudiments 
of  a  leader-dog-to-be,  Sam 
was  like  any  other  puppy. 
He  chewed  up  several  pairs 
of  shoes  and  a  rug  and  still 
goes  through  a  tennis  ball  a 
week. 

“But  we  don't  try  to  break 
him  of  that.  The  Rochester 
school  will  do  that.  They 
don’t  want  a  trained  dog; 
they  want  to  train  them,”’ 
Mrs.  Fuller  explained. 

Sam  loves  to  play  Frisbee 
during  off-duty  hours,  too. 

Richard’s  father,  Densel, 
is  a  machine  operator  with 
Buick  Motor  Division.  The 
family  lives  on  Elba  Road 
just  over  the  Richfield 
Township  line. 

Both  Richard’s  mother 
and  father  are  animated 
supporters  of  the  Leader 
Dog  puppy  program, 
though  admitting  it  will  be  a 
wrench  for  all  to  say  good-by 
to  Sam. 

‘‘We’re  thinking  of 
another  puppy,”  said  Mr. 
Fuller.  “In  fact,  there’s  a 
great  possibility  we  will  br¬ 
ing  him  home  from 
Rochester  the  same  day  we 
take  back  Sam.” 
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Stumbling  blocks  and  stepping  stones  .  .  .  Julie  Smith 

(reprinted,  in  part,  from  the  Quad-City  Herald,  Brewster,  Washington) 


by  Jean  A.  Silvius  staffwrtter 

“The  greatest  test  of 
courage  on  earth  is  to  bear 
defeat  without  losing  heart.” 

. . .  Robert  Green  Ingersoll 

Although  Julie  Smith  is 
sightless,  she  may  have 
more  insight  into  the  impor¬ 
tant  things  of  life  than  most 
with  perfect  vision. 

Just  a  few  short  years  ago, 
this  courageous  twenty- 
three  year  old  woman  was 
very  active  in  Brewster  High 
School.  She  was  a  student 
body  officer,  a  member  of  the 
National  Honor  Society  and 
played  basketball.  She  was 
an  expert  horsewoman  as 
well,  competing  in  barrel 
races  which  took  her  to  the 
National  Finals  in  Utah. 
Julie  was  also  the 
Washington  State  High 
School  Rodeo  Queen.  In  1979 
Julie  had  an  accident  with  a 
horse  resulting  in  detached 
retinas,  complicated  by 
diabetes  acquired  when  she 
was  a  child  of  eight  years 
old.  Tragically,  she  lost  her 
vision. 


Julie  confesses  to  having 
temporary  “why  me” 
problems,  although  her 
mother,  Jan  Smith  says, 
“Julie  never  once  made  it 
difficult  for  us,  if  she  felt  bit¬ 
ter  at  any  time,  she  kept  it  to 
hefself.”  Her  mother  also 
said,  “We  are  extremely 
proud  of  her,  she  has  such 
courage.” 

For  eight  months  Julie  at¬ 
tended  the  Seattle  Orien¬ 
tation  Center  where  she 
learned  mobility  with  a 
cane  and  general  confiden¬ 
ce.  “It  was  there  I  also  lear¬ 
ned  to  read  braille,”  said 
Julie. 

In  March  of  this  year  Julie 

was  accepted  at  Seeing  Eye, 
Incorporated,  in  Morris¬ 
town,  New  Jersey.  It  was 
here  that  she  acquired  her 
constant  companion, 
“Crumpet,”  a  Golden 

Retriever.  ‘‘They  studied  me 
before  matching  me  with  a 
dog,”  laughed  Julie,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  obser¬ 
ve  her  nature  and  learn  what 


type  of  situations  she  would 
be  involved  in  upon  return¬ 
ing  home,  in  order  to  make 
a  good  match. 

Julie,  an  advocate  of  4-H 
spoke  proudly  of  the  fact  that 
Crumpet  spent  one  year  in 
training  with  a  4-H  family, 
prior  to  being  placed  into 
service.  “She  works  great 
with  horses,”  exclaimed  the 
obviously  proud  Julie. 

Julie’s  remarkable  insight 
surfaced  at  this  time  as  she 
spoke  of  the  three  directions 
she  learned  at  school;  right, 
left  and  forward.  These 
commands  have  become 
part  of  her  own  positive 
thinking.  “In  one  of  Peter 
Marshall’s  books  he  tells  of 
the  oyster  who  may  ex¬ 
perience  much  pain  when  a 
grain  of  sand  enters  its  shell, 
but  with  God’s  help,  is  able 
to  heal  the  wound  and  make 
a  beautiful  pearl,”  Julie  says 
confidently.  She  says,  “It 
gets  frustrating  at  times, 
especially  if  you  misplace 
something. ’’  However,  when 
asked  what  the  hardest  thing 


responded  quickly  with 
assurance  that,  “I  never 
dwell  on  the  hard  things,  but 
I  can  tell  you  the  good 
things.” 

She  has  many  good  things 
to  tell  about,  too!  “Everyone 
has  been  so  wonderful,  so 
caring,  and  I’ve  found  that 
anything  can  be  overcome 


with  love,”  she  said.  “I’ve 
had  alot  of  big  decisions  to 
make,  but  I  believe  the  skies 
the  limit  and  I  most  cer¬ 
tainly  believe  in  healing,” 
she  said  as  she  smiled  warm¬ 
ly- 

When  asked  of  her  future 
plans,  this  lovely  young 
woman  threw  back  her  head 


and  laughed  as  she  said, 
“My  future  will  certainly  in¬ 
clude  working  with  horses 
but  I  may  seek  out  a 
secretarial  job,  since  I  have 
a  degree  as  an  executive 
secretary.  One  thing  is  for 
certain,”  she  continued,  “I’ll 
stay  here  because  I  love  it 
here  and  I  love  the  people.” 

One  of  the  most  significant 
things  about  Julie  is  her  op¬ 
timistic  outlook.  Her  char¬ 
ming  personality  and  mar¬ 
velous  sense  of  humor 
quickly  dispel  any  desire  to 
be  sympathetic  toward  her. 
She  has  no  time  for  self  pity, 
she  is  too  busy  enjoying  life 
and  making  plans  for  her 
future. 

The  radiance  she  displays, 
along  with  her  tremendous 
courage,  soon  surrounds 
anyone  in  her  presence. 

Everyone  who  touches 
shoulders  with  Julie  will  go 
away  knowing  that  they 
have  been  touched  by 
something  and  someone  .  .  . 
very,  very,  special. 


for  her  to  cope  with  is,"  she 
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4-H’ers  and  Dog  Guides 

In  some  states,  4-H’ers  can  participate  in 
various  aspects  of  raising  dog  guides.  There  are 
a  few  4-H  dog  breeders  who  supply  puppies 
which  eventually  become  dog  guides.  This  is 
very  rare,  however.  The  usual  procedure  is  that 
4-H  families  provide  foster  homes  for  puppies 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  be  trained.  In  these 
projects,  the  4-H’er  gets  a  puppy  about  8-12 
weeks  old  and  raises  it  until  it  is  about  one- 
year-old. 

In  some  states,  4-H’ers  can  participate  in 
various  aspects  of  raising  dog  guides.  There  are 
a  few  4-H  dog  breeders  who  supply  puppies 
directly  to  4-H’ers,  who  then  raise  them,  with 
no  previous  planning  with  a  training  center,  in 
the  expectation  that  they  will  be  accepted  for 
training  as  dog  guides.  This  is  very  rare, 
however.  The  usual  procedure  is  that  4-H 
families  provide  foster  homes  for  puppies  ob¬ 
tained  from  training  centers.  In  these  projects, 
the  4-H’er  gets  a  puppy  about  8-12  weeks  old 
and  raises  it  until  it  is  about  one  year  old  and  is 
old  enough  to  be  trained  as  a  dog  guide. 

By  living  with  a  4-H  family,  the  dog  learns 
the  very  essential  function  of  getting  used  to 
people  and  their  activities.  Although  other  fami¬ 
ly  pets  are  permitted,  the  4-H’er  is  allowed  to 
raise  only  one  dog  guide  puppy  at  a  time. 

During  this  period,  the  puppy  learns  simple 
commands  and,  of  course,  is  housebroken. 

Other  “socializing”  training  includes  getting  us¬ 
ed  to  riding  in  cars,  meeting  strangers  and 
various  other  aspects  of  human  environment. 

The  puppy  learns  to  socialize  v/ith  other  dogs 
and  people,  and  not  to  jump  at  unusual  noises 
like  the  popping  of  balloons  or  the  noise  of  two 
garbage  pail  lids  banging  together. 

Direct  4-H  involvement  in  raising  dog  guide 
puppies  is  limited  to  programs  already  in  ex¬ 
istence  within  the  state.  Officials  of  the  various 
dog  guide  organizations  emphasize  that  their 
puppy  suppliers  and  raisers  must  be  located 
near  the  training  centers  to  facilitate  supervi¬ 
sion,  training  and  eventual  distribution.  If  you 
are  interested  in  raising  a  dog  guide  puppy  as  a 
4-H  project,  check  with  your  county  Extension 
office  to  determine  if  this  is  possible  in  your  area. 

The  following  two  books  are  good  references 

The  New  Knowledge  of  Dog  Behavior  by  Clarence 
Pfaffenberger  covers  the  development  of  testing  and 
training  programs  for  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  of  San 
Rafael,  California.  It  is  available  in  most  public 
libraries,  or  it  can  be  purchased  from  Howell  Book 
House,  Inc.,  845  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

Banner  Forward  by  Eva  Rappaport  covers  the  birth 
and  development,  the  testing  and  training  by  a  4-H’er 
of  a  golden  retriever  for  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  of 
San  Rafael,  California.  It  also  includes  her  training  at 
Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  and  her  life  work  with  her 
blind  master.  Available  from  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  201  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  NY  10003. 


Dog  guides  wait  at  curb  for  safe  crossing. 


Instructor  under  blindfold  with  cat  distraction. 
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Photo  by  Liane  Enkelis,  Palo  Alto,  CA 
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How  You  Can  Get  Involved 


Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  dog  guide  organiza¬ 
tions  accept  financial  contributions  from 
private  individuals  and  organizations.  4-H’ers 
interested  in  dog  guide  programs  may  want  to 
consider  fund-raising  activities  to  help  support 
one  or  more  of  the  organizations  which  do  ac¬ 
cept  financial  assistance.  If  you  or  your  club  are 
interested  in  helping  support  a  dog  guide  pro¬ 
gram,  check  first  with  the  organization  and  get 
written  approval  before  starting  this  kind  of 
project. 

Another  way  to  help  supply  dog  guide  finan¬ 
cial  support  is  through  Lions  International. 


This  service  organization  conducts  numerous 
activities  related  to  assisting  the  blind  and 
visually  handicapped.  For  more  information  on 
how  you  might  be  of  assistance  to  this  effort, 
contact  a  member  of  your  local  Lions  Club  or 
write  Lions  International,  York  and  Cermak 
Roads,  Oak  Brook,  Illinois  60521. 

CAUTION:  Some  people  will  take  advantage  of 
charitable  inclinations  of  people  who  want  to 
help  the  blind.  Be  certain  that  any  program  in 
which  your  group  participates— especially  fund 
raising— is  legitimate  and  connected  with  one  of 
the  approved  organizations. 


Photo  courtesy  of  Livingston  County  Press,  Howell,  Michigan 
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With  assistance  from  your  local 
guides.  Develop  a  display  or  exl 
munity  fair  or  other  appropriat< 
and  I  by  Sheila  Hocken,  E.  P.  Di 
an  English  girl  and  her  dog  guic 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BUND 
15  WEST  16th  STREET 
NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  10011 
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If  there  is  a  visually  handicapped  person  in  your  community  who  has  a 
dog  guide,  see  if  you  might  be  able  to  visit  to  observe  how  the  dog-master 
team  works  in  daily  life.  Invite  them  to  meet  with  your  4-H  group.  Write 
up  a  report  on  your  experiences  to  share  with  other  club  members. 


If  your  local  Lions  Club  is  involved  in  a  program  for  the  visually  handicap¬ 
ped,  ask  if  a  representative  can  visit  your  club  to  talk  about  the  program 
and  how  4-H  might  be  able  to  assist. 
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EARN  MORE 


Dogs  are  now  being  used  to  assist  the  hearing 
impaired  and  also  the  physically  handicapped, 
particularly  persons  who  have  arthritis.  Study 
these  areas  and  how  the  training  and  use  of 
these  dogs  might  be  different  from  that  of  dogs 
used  for  helping  the  visually  handicapped.  Two 
sources  of  information  are:  1)  “Dogs  for  the 


Deaf,”  a  non-profit  division  of  Applegate 
Behavior  Station,  Inc.,  13260  Hwy.  238, 
Jacksonville,  Oregon  97530,  and  2)  Hearing  Dog 
Program,  The  American  Humane  Association, 
5351  S.  Roslyn  Street,  Englewood,  Colorado 
80111. 


Dog  Guide  Schools  and  Associations4* 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1200 

San  Rafael,  CA  94902 
(415)  479-4000 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  375 

Morristown,  NJ  07960 
(201)  539-4425 

Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind 

1039  Rochester  Road 

Rochester,  MI  48063 
(313)  651-9011 

Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

611  Granite  Springs  Road 

Yorktown  Heights,  NY  10598 
(914)  245-4024 

Guide  Dog  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

109-19  72nd  Avenue 

Forest  Hills,  NY  11375 
(212)  263-4885 

Guide  Dog  Users 

American  Council  of  the  Blind 

1211  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(202)  833-1251 

International  Guiding  Eyes,  Inc. 

13445  Glenoaks  Blvd. 

Sylmar,  CA  91342 
(213)  362-5834 

Pilot  Dogs,  Inc. 

625  West  Town  St. 

Columbus,  OH  43215 
(614)  221-6367 

♦The  generic  term  is  “dog  guide.”  Some  people  say  “Seeing 
Eye  Dog”  or  “Guide  Dog”  for  all  dog  guides,  but  these  pro¬ 
per  names  refer  to  those  dogs  trained  at  certain  centers.  It 

is  similar  to  many  people  calling  all  copying  machines 
“Xerox,”  all  cellophane  tape  “Scotch  tape,”  or  all  gelatin 
“Jello.” 
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